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This book is somewhat new in its scope and selections. It gives a 
brief sketch of the founder and the general character of the Quaker 
settlers, and then takes up the various institutions, churches, theatres, 
scientific societies, university, banks, hospital, Wistar parties, and many 
others characteristic of the old town. It is well illustrated and printed. 
Franklin rightly has a large place and his versatile genius and broad 
toleration are shown in many directions. It is probably a mistake in 
speaking of his religious connection to say that "the Quakers claimed 
him" except as a political ally. He was with them in their fight for 
liberty from proprietary claims but they separated on the question of 
martial defense and he was never identified with them as a religious 
body. It is also an error to place Isaac Norris among the legal lights of 
the province. It is true he was offered the chief justiceship and de- 
clined, but this proves nothing as to his legal learning. He was a busi- 
ness man, a "trader" as Logan calls him rather disrespectfully. His 
name is misspelled as Morris in the list of overseers of the public school. 
Other little matters of this sort might be found, but so many errors 
have been contained in other books about the times (notably Hugh 
Wynne), concerning Quaker traits and local geography, that these seem 
trivial, and one gets a very fair picture of old scenes and manners 
from Mr. Lippincott's book. The style is clear and the selection of sub- 
jects well proportioned. 

The value of such books depends upon their ability to reproduce the 
spirit and atmosphere of the times with which they deal. A treatise may 
be technically free from errors and yet fail to give a fair picture. 
This may result from a real misunderstanding of the temper of the men 
whose influence determined the character of the institutions, or from 
a wooden adherence to a skeleton of facts and figures without warm 
flesh and blood. From both of these tendencies our author is reason- 
ably free and the general impressions seem correct if not very detailed. 
The lack of detail in certain directions results not from lack of variety 
in the subjects chosen but rather from an evident intention to keep down 
the space allotted to each. The character and ideals of the provincial 
people, with which he is sympathetic, are displayed in the results of 
their work rather than in direct statements. The analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the founder is incomplete, but so will probably be all such 
analyses till we have time to study the exhaustive collection of his 
writings now in course of preparation. On the whole the book is a col- 
lection of interesting facts, many not generally known, from a variety 
of sources and placed in an attractive setting. 

Isaac Sharpless. 

The Readjuster Movement in Virginia. By Charles Chilton 
Pearson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in Wake Forest 
College. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, IV.] (New 
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Reconstruction and its aftermath in Virginia are but vaguely 
known even to students of recent American history. There are, to be 
sure, books on the subjects, Eckenrode's Political History of Virginia 
during Reconstruction, the briefer treatments in The South in the 
Building of the Nation, and a considerable body of reminiscences like 
William L. Royall's Reminiscences (1909), R. E. Withers's Auto- 
biography (1907), O'Ferrall's Forty Years (1904), and especially John 
S. Wise's End of an Era (1899), and John E. Massey's Autobiography 
(1909). But notwithstanding all this and other writings Virginia since 
the Civil War still remains an unknown land to most of us. 

Professor Pearson's book is an endeavor to clear up this era and let 
us have in brief space the essential facts and movements. The work 
begins properly at 1870 and closes with the overthrow of the Mahone 
machine in 1885. It is an interesting if brief period. There are two 
problems for the author: to clear up the odds and ends of reconstruc- 
tion in Virginia and then to show what Virginians, themselves, did with 
their dismantled and broken commonwealth. 

The first of these problems Mr. Pearson handles well enough although 
the narrative lacks a little in clarity, perhaps because of the very com- 
plicated sectional, factional, and racial state of things. The doctors who 
attended this convalescent but still sorely afflicted community were Wil- 
liam Mahone, Gilbert C. Walker, Williams C. Wickham, William H. 
Ruffner, and H. H. Riddleberger, " a new man " of rather accommo- 
dating views. Of these five, and perhaps there were others quite as 
important, Mahone and Wickham were railroad presidents, or authori- 
tative spokesmen, who looked upon Virginia as a land of promise. They 
were practical men. Walker was a banker with Virginia bonds in his 
vaults and not over-particular in his ideals. Ruffner was the only real 
social physician in the group and he was speedily relegated to a position 
of harmless respectability. But in spite of the condition of the Old 
Dominion progress and improvement did come and this Mr. Pearson 
shows. 

But what was finally attempted or accomplished did not depend so 
much upon what the leaders, just mentioned, did as upon the necessity 
of relieving the burden of taxation and of finding some way to educate 
and train the younger generation. This was not an easy task: to reduce 
taxation and at the same time increase enormously the expenses of gov- 
ernment. The people, however, found the remedy. That way was 
partial repudiation of the debts of the commonwealth, readjusterism or 
Mahonism, for Mahone did have a part in suggesting the remedy. If 
the state could, at the behest of the federal government, repudiate 
enormous debts lawfully contracted, as had been done at the end of the 
war, why could not the same state repudiate other debts lawfully made 
and largely owned by Northerners or Englishmen ? 
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To show how this was done is the second part of Mr. Pearson's 
study and he has made it plain that Mahone put himself at the head of a 
movement which some one else must have headed if he had not done so, 
that the plan succeeded brilliantly, though it was "readjusting", not 
repudiating the debt, according to Mahone. Under wise direction this 
leader attracted some remarkable men to his standard, John S. Wise and 
John E. Masse'y being the ablest of them. 

Readjusterism quickly became a national matter and the great 
Cameron-Conkling-Logan machine, which broke Blaine and indirectly 
led to the assassination of Garfield, reached out its hand to Mahone and 
Wise, the first lieutenant of the new Virginia leader. But Garfield also 
sent flowers to Mahone when he appeared in the senate. The party of 
" forward-looking men ", for Pearson shows that such was the real 
character of the movement, were found repudiating Virginia obligations 
in order to get money to educate Virginia youth. And this party found 
favor with the leaders of the extreme " sound money " men of the 
North. That is, repudiation in Virginia was endorsed by the party 
which damned on every occasion the " fool " Greenbackers of the West. 

Politics make strange bedfellows. On this score the reviewer might 
find a little fault with the author. For the book, while it does refer to 
the national bearings of his subject, does not make clear enough the 
entanglements and commitments of this bastard Virginia party. In the 
South readjusterism was Democratic, in Virginia it was progressive, 
and in the North it was Republican. Bitter indeed was the outcome. 
Mahone built a machine only less successful than the present ruling 
dynasty in Virginia. It was as perfect as that of Cameron in Pennsyl- 
vania which stands to this day. Yet a slip, a single slip tripped the 
adroit leader. He mortally offended his ablest lieutenant, Massey; and 
Massey deserted to the ranks of the incipient Democracy when he was 
refused the governorship of the state. This was the beginning of the 
end of Mahoneism. 

There is a fairness in the book and an appreciation of the difficulties 
of politicians in steering the course of any given ship of state that 
promise well for the future writings of the author. Other studies of 
pivotal states, South as well as North, for this period would seem to be 
in order. For him who tells the story of Pennsylvania under the Cam- 
erons or of New York under Conkling there awaits a crown of honor. 
And the Great War has made the period so remote that one need not fear 
to undertake the investigation of subjects that come down to quite 
recent years. 

Indiana as seen by Early Travelers: a Collection of Reprints from 
Books of Travel, Letters, and Diaries prior to 1830. Selected 
and edited by Harlow Lindley, Director Department of 
Indiana History and Archives, Indiana State Library. [Indiana 



